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This study examines the usage of ghammaz (dominant note) particularly in the opening 
section in Arab maqam music, which has eluded the mainstream of debate in maqam 
theory. The concept was first introduced by Rodolphe d’Erlanger in the Congress of Arab 
Music held in Cairo in 1932, but never gained broad support amid the general trend 
towards simplification in maqam classification particularly in Cairo, where the use of 
ghammaz is chiefly recognised as a modulation technique. This is partly because 
ad Erlanger’s analysis was informed by the musical practice of Aleppo, which still retains 
subtleties in differentiating maqamat (plural of maqam, melodic mode), using the 
ghammaz as an essential feature not only in marking transitions between maqamat in 
modulation but in differentiating seemingly similar modes by creating a modal feeling 
characteristic to each maqam in the opening section. Although these features have been 
transmitted empirically rather than theoretically, they stand as evidence for the 
continuity of an Aleppine tradition distinctive from the better-known practice centred 
on Cairo. 
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Few would associate Baron Rodolphe d’Erlanger (1872-1932) with the city of Aleppo. 
Aleppo is a historic city in Syria, which belongs in musical terms to the tradition of 
the Mashriq (Eastern Arab) region,’ while d’Erlanger is remembered primarily as a 
patron of the Tunisian musical tradition. Although he is known to have made a major 
contribution to the Congress of Arab Music held in Cairo in 1932 by compiling an 
analytical list of maqamat of the Mashriq tradition (Kitab 1933), some of the major 
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ideas found in d’Erlanger’s work (1949) are considered to be at variance with musical 
practice in Cairo today. In particular, his notion of a specific starting note is 
considered by Cairene performers to be alien to their tradition in practice as well as in 
theory (S. Marcus 1989a, 639-40), and his concept of ghammdaz (dominant note, 
particularly in the opening section)” is accordingly treated differently. These ideas 
presented by d’Erlanger are, in fact, better explained with reference to the musical 
practice of Aleppo, where d’Erlanger’s principal informant for maqdm analysis (Kitab 
1933, 133), the nay player and music educator ‘Ali al-Darwish (1884-1952), received 
his musical training. 

The present study explores the Aleppine musical tradition and maqam practice of the 
vocal repertoire in particular, with a focus on the notion of ghammaz in the opening 
section. An examination of Aleppine practice as I observed it during fieldwork in 2003— 
05 reveals that this notion, which d’Erlanger conceived more than 70 years ago, is still 
very much alive in Aleppo, and that the usage of ghammaz, which Aleppo has inherited 
from the past, is a key factor for understanding Aleppine maqam practice, where a more 
elaborate distinction is made between various maqdmat than in Cairo. 


Aleppo as Another Source for Research 


The musical tradition under review here has been an urban phenomenon in this 
region, where primarily commercial links connected major cities such as Cairo, 
Damascus and Aleppo. In the Ottoman era, Aleppo was second only to Cairo in 
importance (Faroghi 2005, 44). While Cairo’s significance continued to grow under 
the political and economic transformations of the modern period in various domains 
including musical culture, these developments did not benefit Aleppo. As a result, the 
main focus of musical research in the Mashriq region has always been on Cairo, and it 
is the Cairene tradition that is best known to the scholarly world. 

From a traditional perspective, Cairo and Aleppo share the Mashriq maqam system 
and vocal and instrumental repertoire in a broad sense, but understandings of 
maqam in Cairo today differ in some points from the interpretation of d’Erlanger 
informed by al-Darwish. In today’s Arab maqdm theory, the universally familiar 
technical terms are gardr (tonic or finalis) and jins (tetrachord).* The scale that a 
maqam uses is explained as a sequence of notes starting with the gardr and generally 
consists of two tetrachords or sometimes three. The qardr is the note on which the 
melody ends. The explanation of d’Erlanger (1949), however, includes other terms 
such as ghammaz and markaz (centre) in addition to mabda (starting note), which 
are not very familiar either in Cairo or in Aleppo today. 

In Cairo, the term ghammaz is known only in formal institutions and theoretical 
analysis (S. Marcus 1989a, 549). It is in general described as the note that starts the 
second tetrachord of the scale (S. Marcus 1992, 177),* and its use in modulation 
practice, where it functions as a pivot note marking a clear contrast between 
succeeding maqamat, is discussed by Scott Marcus (1992) in full detail, while its use 
in the opening section does not receive much attention. It should be noted that its 
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position is not necessarily a fifth above the tonic, but is determined by the 
tetrachordal structure as mentioned above. Thus defined, the ghammaz falls on the 
note G for most maqamat, as the main melodic weight is mostly in this register in 
the scale. Hence it is appropriate to translate the term ghammdz as dominant, second 
in importance to tonic, as in the Congress report (Kitab 1933) and d’Erlanger’s work 
(d’Erlanger 1949), but today’s Cairene interpretation deviates somewhat from this 
concept, and this has some influence on the Cairene view on the concept of starting 
note and the usage of ghammdz in the opening section. 

With regard to the concept of starting note as described in d’Erlanger’s analysis, 
Marcus observes that Cairene musicians do not recognise its existence and it could 
have been a concept adopted ‘by those affected by Turkish performance practice’ in 
d’Erlanger’s time; Marcus names ‘Ali al-Darwish as an example, as he was supposedly 
trained in a music school in Istanbul (1989a, 646). This comment, however, reflects a 
combination of misinformation (for, as will be explained later, al-Darwish never 
studied in Istanbul)® and the simplified interpretation of some magqdmat that 
developed in Cairo during the twentieth century. A maqdm tends to be described by 
indicating its scale. For this reason and probably others, some maqdamat that appear in 
the Congress report (Kitab 1933) and d’Erlanger’s work (1949), and which share the 
same or almost the same scale, are considered to be the same in Cairo without taking 
into account their differences in melodic movement in the opening section (S. Marcus 
1989a, 640). This interpretation does not allow for the concept of ghammdz as 
dominant, and under these conditions the starting note, whose position would be 
governed by the ghammaz, can take several forms. On the other hand, d’Erlanger’s 
magam list based on the knowledge of ‘Ali al-Darwish shows separate maqdmat with 
the same scale but different ghammadz, and only one ghammaz for each maqam. This 
subtle difference at the surface level has great importance for an understanding of 
maqam as a musical phenomenon because, in the Cairene interpretation, some 
magqamat, including the most fundamental one for Arab music, maqam Bayati,’ have 
more than one ghammaz, which hinders a logical understanding of the relationship 
between a magdm and its modal feeling as determined by the nature of ghammaz. 

The aim of this study is to examine the usage of ghammdz particularly in the 
opening section as observed by d’Erlanger with reference to Aleppine maqam practice, 
which retains subtleties in distinguishing between seemingly similar maqdmat found 
in the Congress report and d’Erlanger’s analysis. The theoretical terms ghammaz, 
mabda, and markazare not used in Aleppo, nor is the phrase ‘the opening section’ very 
familiar, although some musicians use the Arabic term matla‘ (beginning or opening) 
for a similar concept (Shannon 2006, 177 and 224). The absence of these terms could 
discourage a researcher, but as S. Marcus (1992, 171) and Stokes (2001, 394) suggest in 
a similar context, when a phenomenon is not specifically discussed or named in the 
musical culture we study, it may be because there is no realm for the phenomenon in 
written theory or no term to fit to it, and not necessarily because it does not exist. The 
role of al-Darwish for d’Erlanger was not as a theorist but as an informant for the 
classification of maqamat. His position as an informant is very important because we 
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can learn about the subtle mechanisms of traditional maqam interpretation by what he 
contributed to d’Erlanger’s analysis, which involves the nature of ghammaz and other 
notes as empirical elements. 

What d’Erlanger observed as the ghammaz is a note of emphasis and attraction in 
the ambitus where the melodic movement is centred in the opening section (1949, 
106). And on scrutinising his observation, we find that the ghammadz is one of the 
notes that he calls ‘marakiz (plural of markaz), being the first note of a tetrachord 
and serving as a momentary stop or secondary tonic (1949, 100 and 108), and that 
each maqam has only one ghammaz in Aleppine tradition. In the opening section, 
these characteristics of the ghammdz create a mood distinctive to each maqam, and 
particularly play an important role in distinguishing between maqdmat with subtle 
differences. 

As the most researched city in the Mashrigq, Cairo has so far always been considered 
to represent Mashriq musical culture, yet the course of history in economy, politics and 
society varies among the states in the modern era.* The urban musical tradition in the 
Mashriq has its origins in religious music (Racy 2003, 25), but Cairo’s economic 
advances early in the twentieth century enabled a secular tradition to develop 
independently of the religious one (Danielson 1997; S. Marcus 1989b); and 
modernisation in society transformed the attitude towards music in general, and the 
tradition they were supposed to have inherited in particular. Thus, today’s Cairene 
practice seems to have lost its continuity with the past (S. Marcus 1989b, 43). For 
example, the muwashshah, a pre-composed song form with a secular classical text that 
forms the main vocal repertoire of classical Arab music, was once prevalent in Mashriq 
cities and above all in Aleppo, but no longer plays a significant role in Cairo. In Aleppo, 
on the other hand, the musical sphere is not entirely separated into religious and secular 
musics (Poché 1978, 70; Shannon 2006, 37), and is more conscious of its past: the 
master—disciple relationship was maintained there until well into the latter half of the 
twentieth century, and the shared repertoire has remained in use to this day. I shall now 
turn to this tradition for a key to understanding the basic ideas of d’Erlanger’s analysis 
as well as some characteristics distinctive to and enduring in the Aleppine tradition. 

In the following sections, the Aleppine vocal repertoire will be used for analytical 
purposes, since it is the basis for both singers and musicians in Aleppo. The main 
reference is a collection of 129 tawashih (plural of tawshih) from ‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’ 
(The Religious Qudid, plural of qadd; Dalal 2006b)? compiled by Muhammad Qadri 
Dalal (b. 1945), who is an ‘ad player and master of muwashshahat (plural of 
muwashshah). This source has proved particularly useful for the present study, since it 
was almost impossible for a non-native scholar to have access to such a large body of 
repertoire before. Additional references come from the anthology of muwashshahat 
“Min Kunazin& (‘From Our Treasures’) (N. al-Darwish and al-Raja’i 1956) compiled by 
Nadim al-Darwish (1926-87), one of the sons of ‘Ali al-Darwish, and from other 
melodies I collected in Aleppo mainly by taking lessons in muwashshahat with Dalal 
and participating in the Sufi dhikr, a ritual accompanied by the singing of solo singers 
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and participants,'° as well as other secular occasions. Some recordings of Aleppine 
muwashshahat and the singing from the dhikr are readily available." 

We shall first take a brief look at the historical background of d’Erlanger, ‘Ali al- 
Darwish, and the Aleppine musical tradition. Secondly, d’Erlanger’s maqdm analysis 
will be reviewed with a special focus on the notion of ghammadz in the opening 
section, and then some examples from the Aleppine repertoire will be used to 
substantiate his main ideas. Thirdly, the role of the ghammadz in dhikr singing will be 
analysed in order to illustrate its importance in the Aleppine musical environment. In 
the concluding section, I shall consider some other important aspects of ghammaz in 
relation to the names of some maqdamat and the structural definition of a tetrachord, 
and the empirical mechanism by which this ghammdcz-oriented tradition has come 
down to current Aleppine music performers. 


Historical Background: D’Erlanger, ‘Ali al-Darwish and the Aleppine Tradition 


This section firstly explores the historical link between d’Erlanger and the Aleppine 
tradition with al-Darwish as a mediator, and secondly illustrates the continuity of the 
traditional repertoire and maqam practice among Aleppine singers. This allows us to 
use different sources such as d’Erlanger’s maqdm analysis and tawdashih sung in the 
dhikr of our time for analytical purposes in the following sections, although there is a 
gap of over 70 years between them. 

D’Erlanger, who owned a residence of traditional style in a village near Tunis, was a 
connoisseur of oriental arts, keen on preserving not only the Tunisian musical 
tradition but Arab music in general (Davis 1993, 138-9; 1997, 73). His enthusiasm 
prompted King Fu’ad I of Egypt (1868-1936) to commission him to undertake 
research in Arab music including a survey of maqdmat practised in the Arab world, 
and also to assign ‘Ali al-Darwish to help him in this work in preparation for the 1932 
Congress (d’Erlanger 1949, 380; Sahhab 1997, 37). His list of 95 Mashriq maqamat, 
partially amended by the maqam committee of the Congress, was published in the 
Congress report the following year (Kitab 1933, 182-330). In his own monograph on 
maqamat, he tells us that the samples of taqsim'” in 97 modes attached to his analysis 
were provided by al-Darwish (d’Erlanger 1949, XIII-XV),’° and the Congress report 
also informs us of al-Darwish’s involvement in his research (Kitab 1933, 133). These 
facts may give us the impression that d’Erlanger’s research was based only on 
instrumental practice, but the last volume of his series of tomes on Arab music 
(d’Erlanger 1959), which contains song collections of the Mashriq and Maghrib 
traditions and his research on these and other vocal forms, confirms that he was 
likewise versed in vocal practice. 

According to Mustafa al-Darwish (2001), one of Nadim al-Darwish’s brothers, ‘Ali 
al-Darwish was born in Aleppo in 1884 to a family that had emigrated from Egypt in 
his grandfather’s generation in the 1830s. From childhood, he was exposed to the Sufi 
musical tradition, the Ottoman Mawlawi in particular, and received musical training 
at its zawiya (Sufi lodge), where he acquired a large repertoire of both vocal and 
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instrumental pieces, while attending state school for primary and secondary 
education, where he learned Turkish. Consequently, al-Darwish stood considerably 
under Ottoman influence both in his general and musical education. This is not 
surprising given that Aleppo had been under Ottoman rule for nearly four centuries 
(Masters 1999, 22),'* and its geographical proximity to the Turkish-speaking region 
also facilitated the adoption of a culture with an Ottoman-Turkish tint (A. Marcus 
1989, 20).'° Aleppo is in essence multi-layered in history and its culture is 
geographically intertwined with its adjacent areas, so that the Ottoman aspect of 
al-Darwish’s music, if any, was not peculiar to him but was shared by generations of 
Aleppine musicians before him. 

Al-Darwish began his musical career after successfully passing an official examina- 
tion for a teaching post in the Ottoman Empire in 1914. He taught music and singing at 
state schools in Kastamonu, north of Ankara, and remained there until 1923 after the 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. After he returned to Aleppo, the Oriental Music 
Club in Cairo invited him as a teacher in 1927,'° and then the Congress of Arab Music 
was held in 1932. He moved to Tunis for another teaching post in the 1930s, then to 
Baghdad in the 1940s. He was a rare figure travelling around Arab countries to teach 
Arab music. It seems, however, that his primary asset as a teacher lay in his vast 
knowledge and memory of the traditional repertoire and maqamat, although he had 
knowledge of Western staff notation as well. 

The traditional repertoire as well as knowledge of maqamdat have been orally 
transmitted, and have played an important role as a medium connecting different 
generations in the musical community. In Aleppo there has been a chain of 
transmission from one generation to the next, which can be reconstructed by piecing 
together various biographical episodes about singers and musicians in the nineteenth 
century and early twentieth century (al-Ghazzi 1925; al-Jundi 1954; Mahanna 1998). 
Most singers started their musical training in the weekly dhikr as young boys, where 
they sang tawdshih along with adult participants. If a boy wanted to take lessons in 
more refined muwashshahat, he was brought to a shaykh, a person of Islamic learning, 
who taught songs in the traditional way based on memorisation. Among the 
shuyiikh’s (plural of shaykh) network for learning, Zawiya Hilaliyya, a leading zdéwiya 
of the Qadiri order in Aleppo, has exerted a centripetal effect in uniting prominent 
munshidan (plural of munshid, religious singer) to sing in its dhikr.'’ In the munshid 
lineage of Zawiya Hilaliyya we can identify a two-century chain of transmission based 
on master-—disciple relationships from a munshid called Bashank (1765-1855)'* to 
Ahmad ‘Aqil (1813-1903),'” then to ‘Umar al-Batsh (1885-1950), famous for his 
muwashshahdat, and finally to singers like Sabri Mudallal (1918-2006) and Sabah 
Fakhri (b. 1933), who still performs in public. It was common practice for a teacher 
to pass on his repertoire including muwashshahat to his students along with the 
knowledge of maqamat. This kind of transmission from teacher to student is 
gradually dying out today, yet there are still some well-known singers younger than 
Mudallal and Fakhri who have been taught in this way. In the following sections, 
Aleppine melodies handed down from the past will be analysed, the main sources for 
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analysis coming from ‘Ali al-Darwish, Nadim al-Darwish, and Qadri Dalal. From a 
genealogical point of view, these three Aleppines also constitute a historical chain of 
transmission as al-Darwish taught his son Nadim, with whom Dalal studied on some 
occasions.”” 


D’Erlanger’s Maqam Analysis Reconsidered: The Ghammaz in Question 


In this section, I shall review the interpretation of the maqam committee of the 
Congress about the ghammaz (Kitab 1933) and that of d’Erlanger in his monograph 
(1949). D’Erlanger did not participate in the Congress because of his failing health, 
but the section on maqdmat in the Congress report was based on his analysis 
submitted to the committee (Kitab 1933, 133). Both sources are therefore useful in 
delineating his major ideas. Although the concepts do not take clear shape in his 
explanation, his writings suggest that he understands the ghammdaz, which may be 
preceded by the starting note, as a specific note used in the opening section, or more 
precisely a note of emphasis within the ambitus used in the opening section, being 
also the first note of a tetrachord for the maqam in use. 

The Congress report consists of about 700 pages with 77 additional pages for 
photographs attached in the back.*’ Roughly 21% of the text is devoted to the maqam 
list of the Mashrigq tradition by d’Erlanger (Kitab 1933, 182-330). Major maqdmat are 
presented on two pages facing each other: on the first page is a set of names of pitches 
in Arabic used for a maqam over a scale of almost two octaves,” and on the second is 
a detailed description of melodic movement from the opening section to the ending 
one with transitional sections inserted.”* The list does not have any general comment 
attached by d’Erlanger himself, but the committee provides some guidance to readers. 
It refers to the ghammadz and the note preceding it in the opening section by using 
maqam Muhayyar as an example, but it does not mention the position of the 
ghammaz and simply warns that it is not necessarily the fifth degree of the scale as the 
‘dominant’ is in Western tonal music (Kitab 1933, 134-5). Nevertheless one could 
obtain some idea about the ghammdz from the detailed description appearing in the 
second page for each mode, where it mentions that, for example, a melody in Bayati 
starts on D or G, one in Saba starts on F while toying with E4, one in Rast starts on C, 
and so forth (Kitab 1933, 265, 297 and 227, respectively). It becomes clearer then that 
each mode has one specific note or two notes in the opening section more important 
than the others, but still there is no clue for distinguishing the ghammdz from the 
starting note. 

What concerned the committee seems to have been the possibility that the mention 
of a prescribed note or two of the opening section in the description for a mode could 
make readers think that these notes were entirely fixed. Instead, the report suggests 
that the composer or melody-maker ‘should have complete freedom to take any note 
in the near-by area of and in rapport with the ghammaz (Kitab 1933, 134-5). Yet this 
comment clearly signifies that even if the note the composer chooses for the very 
beginning of a melody is not entirely fixed, the ghammdz should be located 
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somewhere in a fixed position in order to determine its ‘near-by area’. The committee 
concludes with regard to this question that ‘the gate of ijtihad is ope (Kitab 1933, 
136),** which means that this subject is still open for discussion. For d’Erlanger, on 
the contrary, it was a matter already determined, and his interpretation of the 
ghammaz and other points became more precise in his monograph on magdmat. 
In his monograph, d’Erlanger argues that for Arab composers ‘the point of 
departure is determined beforehand for each mode; at times the composer has two 
degrees [or notes] at hand between which he is free to make a choice’ (1949, 105). 
These ‘two degrees’ may be linked to the starting note and the ghammaz following it, 
as they are expressly used in the ‘point of departure’; in other words, in the opening 
section. D’Erlanger also comments that the ghammadz has ‘attraction exerted by it on 
the other notes of the scale’ (1949, 106). Then we are told, for example, in the 
description of Muhayyar ‘to treat first of all the third tetrachord by departing from d 
preceded by c;, while the sample taqsim in Muhayyar provided by al-Darwish suggests 
that d is indeed emphasised in the opening section (d’Erlanger 1949, 268-9). Hence, 
we could assume that the starting note for Muhayyar is c and the ghammaz is 
emphasised d. Furthermore, with the aid of the sample taqdsim (plural of taqsim) by 
al-Darwish, we can also perceive that the melody in Bayati starts with emphasised G, 
in Husayni it starts with emphasised A preceded by G, in Sabdé with emphasised F 
preceded by E+, in Rast with emphasised C, in Rast Kabir with emphasised G, and so 
forth (d’Erlanger 1949, 232-3, 240-1, 282-3, 178-9 and 180-1, respectively). 
A summary of the positions of these emphasised notes is presented in Table 1. 
Each of these emphasised notes can be called one of the marakiz in d’Erlanger’s 
interpretation, which is the first note of a tetrachord and functions as a momentary 
stop or secondary tonic (1949, 100 and 108). Therefore we could further assume that 


(Erlanger interpreted the ghammdz as a note of emphasis within the ambitus used in 
the opening section, being also the first note of a tetrachord for the maqam in use, 
although his remarks are less than clear-cut in presenting this crucial point. This 
concept, however, overlaps with some characteristics observed in Aleppine melodies, 
which will be discussed in the next section. 

In Cairo today, the concept of ghammadz is considered important in modulation, 
where the ghammaz is understood as a kind of pivot note (S. Marcus 1992, 177-8). 
For the ghammaz of the starting modes in his sample melodies, Marcus only indicates 
this function of modulation. But the succeeding modes of his sample melodies in 


Table 1 Positions of emphasised notes. 


Maqdam Qarar (tonic) Emphasised note Degree Tetrachord 
Rast C Cc 1 First 
Saba D F 3 Second 
Bayati D G 4 Second 
Rast Kabir C G 5 Second 
Husayni D A 2 Second 
Muhayyar D d 8 Third 
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what he calls ‘sudden modulation, whose ghammazat (plural of ghammdz) are 
respectively G for Bayati, F for Saba and G for Rast Nawa (Rast on G) in d’Erlanger’s 
interpretation, demonstrate the same tendency to give emphasis on or gravitate 
towards the ghammaz as in the opening section, whenever the music begins to 
modulate to a new mode, in order ‘to put important contrasting features of two 
magamat in immediate juxtaposition’ (S. Marcus 1992, 178). In this light, we can 
infer that the clear presentation of the ghammdz and its nearby notes highlights the 
character of a new mode in modulation just as is the case with the opening section. 
Thus, these two types of ghammadz, one in the opening section and the other in the 
transitory phase of modulation, in principle serve the same function. This plays a 
significant role in establishing what Racy calls ‘unequivocal modal feeling’ in maqam 
music (2003, 100). 


The Basic Usage of Ghammaz in the Opening Section in the Case of Tawashih 


We now turn to some specific examples from the Aleppine vocal repertoire to 
illustrate how the ghammaz observed by d’Erlanger appears in the opening section. 
Most of these examples are taken from tawdshih, the most basic melodies for 
participants in the dhikr, with which most Aleppine singers begin their primary 
musical training. I choose some melodies from Bayati-based modes such as Bayati, 
Husayni, Muhayyar, Nawa, and ‘Ushshaq Turki, which are still considered to be 
different from one another in Aleppo, whereas in Cairo their differences as maqam 
are not specifically identified, because they share the same or almost the same scale 
with one another.”° The following sample melodies in this section, however, will 
demonstrate that in Aleppo the subtle differences between them depend on the 
ghammaz usage in the opening section. 

The first few examples are melodies in Baydti and Husayni. The ghammaz of Bayati 
is considered to be G, and the melody unfolds in the neighbourhood of this note, and 
with emphasis on it, in the opening section (Figure 1). On the other hand, the 
ghammaz of Husayni is not G, the fourth degree of the scale, but A, the fifth degree 
(the first note of the second tetrachord), and the division of tetrachords is different 
from that of Bayati (Figure 2).°’ The emphasis on A as ghammaz allows the 
performer as well as the listener to distinguish the mode as Husayni (Figure 3a,b). In 
‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’ there are six tawdshih in Bayati, and in the opening section of 
each of them the ghammaz G plays a significant role, preceded by D (the tonic for 
Baydati) just as in Figure 1. On the other hand, ‘al-Qudiid al-Diniyya’ has four 
Husayni tawashih, all of which have D as a starting note leading to the ghammaz A 
(Figure 3a). Yet, Husaynt muwashshahat from ‘Min Kunazina often have G as a 
starting note leading to A (Figure 3b), as d’Erlanger explains (1949, 240-1). 

Muhayyar differs from Husayni only in having the note d (the first note of the third 
tetrachord) as ghammadz, in other respects it is impossible to distinguish between 
them. To put it more precisely, its melodic movement differs from that of Husayni 
due to the difference in the position of the ghammaz, although it shares the same 
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Figure 1 Tawshih in Baydti (Dalal 2006b, 236). 


a 


[boyd] [nahdwand] == [Bayt] 


Figure 3 (a) Tawshih in Husayni (Dalal 2006b, 169). (b) Muwashshah in Husayni (N. 
al-Darwish and al-Raja@i 1956, 170-1). 


tetrachordal structure with Husayni. What counts in this connection is the register 
and the note of emphasis that create a different modal feeling, even if the tetrachordal 
structure is the same. Hence in Aleppine practice, the ghammadaz in the opening 
section functions as a maqdm marker, distinguishing between maqdmat that have the 
same scale. Two examples in Muhayyar are given in Figure 4a and 4b. Like these 
examples, two other melodies in Muhayyar in ‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’ start from notes 
close to the ghammaz d, namely B+ and c, and put emphasis on d. All these melodies 


Figure 4 (a) Tawshih in Muhayyar (Dalal 2006b, 208). (b) Dalal’s taqsim in Muhayyar 
(from the recording by al-Kindi 2001). 
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Figure 5 Muwashshah in ‘Ushshaq Turki (N. al-Darwish and al-Raja@i 1956, 166-7). 


use a sequence of the notes Bt, c and d, similar to @Erlanger’s indication of the 
sequence c to d (1949, 268-9). 

There are other examples in Baydti-based modes such as Nawé and ‘Ushshdq Turki. 
Nawa has G as ghammadz like Bayati, although the melody in the opening section 
concentrates on G and its neighbouring area, and rarely goes down to D, which 
distinguishes it from Bayati.”* It also has A as a note leading to G in most of the six 
examples from ‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’, while d’Erlanger gives F as a note leading to G 
(1949, 254-5). All the examples mentioned above have ghammdczat as the first note of 
the second or third tetrachord, but ‘Ushshaq Turki has D (the first note of the first 
tetrachord) as ghammaz and C as a note leading to D in ‘al-Qudtd al-Diniyya’, as 
Erlanger points out (1949, 236-7); yet the muwashshah in Figure 5 from ‘Min 
Kunizina only uses a ghammaz with no separate starting note. A summary of these 
features of the Baydti-based modes is presented in Table 2. 

All the Baydti-based modes in Table 2 basically have the same scale. It is hence the 
clear presentation of the ghammaz in the opening section that allows listeners to 
distinguish one maqam from the others and to sense the modal feeling of a specific 
maqam as distinct from those of the others. As seen in the table, the positions of the 
starting note and ghammdz in the Aleppine repertoire mostly agree with those of 
dErlanger. Although there are still some differences in the positions of other 
ghammaczat between the two, it is obvious that the analysis of d’Erlanger in principle 
reflects the salient features peculiar to Aleppine maqam practice. 

Some other points should also be mentioned here with regard to the concept of 
ghammaz. As we have seen, most of the tawashih in ‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’ have a 
typical starting note and ghammaz for each mode, although Aleppine munshidin 
have no technical word for this phenomenon, and accordingly the concept of an 
‘opening section’ is not particularly well established either. It may be assumed then 
that the position of the ghammaz for each mode is tacitly agreed among munshidin 
with no theoretical consciousness. Secondly we may also assume that the usage of 


Table 2 Baydti-based modes. 


Maqam Ghammdz Opening section Opening section 
(‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’) (d’ Erlanger) 

Muhayyar d Bs-c-d cd 

Husayni A D-—A/ G—A* G-A 

Nawa G A-G F-G 

Bayati G D-G G/D-G> 

‘Ushshaq Turki D C-D C-D 


*From ‘Min Kunazina (N. al-Darwish and al-Raja@1 1956). >From the Congress report (Kitab 1933). 
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ghammaz in the opening section was well established at least by the end of the 
nineteenth century, before ‘Ali al-Darwish and “Umar al-Batsh began dhikr attendance 
in their childhood, for their compositions in “Min Kuntzina and other sources also 
follow the rule of ghammdz usage in the opening section in most cases. 


Another Usage of Ghammaz in the Case of the Dhikr 


In the dhikr, the basic usage of ghammadaz appears in two types of singing, the 
improvisatory style of gasa@’id (plural of qasida) and pre-composed tawdshih, while 
another usage of ghammdaz in modulation practice provides us with further 
explanation as to why the use of the ghammaz in the opening section is indispensable 
in Aleppo. 

It is well known that most famous singers in Aleppo in the past came from the 
religious environment and not a few of them sang in Zawiya Hilaliyya, where Bashank 
was a leading solo singer in the early nineteenth century, and in the first half of the 
twentieth century “Umar al-Batsh was an active participant while his contemporary 
Subhi al-Hariri (1884-1968) held the same post as Bashank had done (Mahanna 
1998, 133). Sample melodies in this section are taken from singing based on the style 
of the Qadiri order, to which Zawiya Hilaliyya belongs, as it can be considered to 
represent the singing style of Aleppine munshidiin. 

Although the shaykh of the zdwiya guides his followers in most stages of the dhikr, 
he assigns the leadership of the singing part to eminent singers who have the 
capability to take the lead. Participants are categorised into three types according to 
their roles: the solo/leading singer, the singers playing a supporting role to him, and 
lay participants. The dhikr itself falls into several sections called fusal (plural of fasl), 
most of which consist of three parts: the solo part by the leading singer, the medley 
part composed of tawdshih and sometimes muwashshahdat, and the ostinato part 
backing the solo and medley parts with words such as ‘allahwv (God) or ‘la ilaha 
illallahv (‘There is no god but God’) sung by all participants (Dalal 2006a, 45). 

The basic usage of ghammdaz appears in melodies of the medley part as studied in 
the previous section and also in the solo part. In the solo part, the leading singer sings 
some songs with fixed melodies handed down from previous generations and also 
some lines from qasd@’id rendered in an improvisatory manner. Qasida is a form of 
poetry composed in classical poetic metre, so that its rhythmic realisation in qasida 
singing often follows the rule of poetic metre to some degree, particularly in the 
beginning. Hence the metric rhythm for the first line of “Ya Sakinina bi-Qalbr by 
Imam al-Bisiri, a Sufi poet of the thirteenth century, popular among Aleppine 
munshidin, can be notated as in Figure 6.7? We can compare two renditions of this 
qasida, one in Hijdz (Figure 7) and the other in Hijdz Kar Kurd (Figure 8), in each of 
which the rhythm of the melody emulates the basic metrical pattern. Like the metric 
pattern, the ghammaz is not difficult to identify for each melody: A for Figure 7 in 
Hijdz on E, and c for Figure 8 in Hijdz Kar Kurd. For vocal improvisation, the 
emphatic use of the ghammaz along with its neighbouring notes in the opening 
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ya sa - ki-ni - na bi-qal - bi ma '‘a-dim-tu la-kum 


Figure 6 Metric rhythm for the qasida ‘Ya Sakinina bi-Qalbr’ 


ya s4 - ki-ni - na bi-qal - bi ya s&-ki-ni_ na_______ bi-qal - bi___ 


Figure 7 ‘Ya Sakinina bi-Qalbi in Hijaz on E (from the recording by Dhikr Qadiri 
Khalwati (Zawiya Hilaliya) 2000). 


ya sa-ki-ni -na bi-qal - bi ya sa-ki-ni -na bi-qa-1- bi 


Figure 8 ‘Ya Sakinina bi-Qalbi’ in Hijaz Kar Kurd (from the recording by Sabri 
Moudallal 1999). 


section also serves to establish the modal feeling of a specific maqam for the listener 
as well as the singer himself. Without this framework, the singer would lack a sense of 
direction in melodic improvisation, as he simultaneously seeks to find a rhythm 
appropriate to the verse in accordance with its poetic metre. 

Another usage of ghammaz is observed in a modulation practice typical of the 
dhikr. In the dhikr, a fasl usually begins with the solo part accompanied by the 
ostinato in low pitch and slow tempo. The pitch gradually rises and the tempo 
accelerates as one moves towards the climax in a medley of tawdshih. This shift of 
pitch and tempo is called karta, or, if it only involves rising pitch, targiya (rising or 
lifting; Dalal 2006a, 47). 

A musical procedure similar to tarqiya can also be found in a secular suite form 
called wasla, which consists of vocal and instrumental sections, with the traditional 
style of improvisatory singing appearing at the beginning and a medley of qudiid or 
muwashshahat at the end (Shannon 2003, 83-4). In wasla, vocal and instrumental 
pieces are performed in the same magqdm, or in maqdmdat from the same or close 
maqam family such as that of the Baydti-based modes, in order to create an effective 
modal feeling. For instance, the performers could choose the sequence Bayati- 
Husayni—Muhayyar in the medley part to enhance the modal feeling as the ghammdz 
rises in pitch from G to A and then to d, which means that the register of the main 
melodic movement also rises. However, the targiya in the dhikr is slightly different 
from the pitch-rising strategy in the wasla, because the medley in the fas! may contain 
tawashih from various modes not necessarily from the same group. In some cases the 
pitch rises regularly by the interval of a third by using ghammdaczat from different 
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Table 3 Ghammazat for the sample targiya in the dhikr. 


Title of tawshih Ghammdz Maqam 

Ya Mawjiid G Nawa on D(G) 
(Unknown tune) Bs ‘Awj on BB4 

Ya Rabbi Nazra Ilayya d Muhayyar on D 
‘ynu al-‘Uytini Muhammadun f ‘Ajam ‘Ushayran on F 


Figure 9 Ascending ghammazat in the tarqiya process for Table 3. 


maqam groups. For example, when the melody starts in Bayati on D, its ghammaz G 
transfers to the ghammaz B+ in ‘Awj, then to d in Muhayyar and up to f in transposed 
‘jam ‘Ushayran.°° (See Table 3 and Figure 9; the final note g is only sung in an 
exclamatory phrase such as ‘ya mawldyd (‘Oh my Lord’) in Figure 9.) 

It should be noted, firstly, that in the whole process of the tarqiya, the ghammazat 
of tawadshih are employed as fixed pivots for rising in pitch, and secondly that the 
rising of the ghammadz by the fixed interval of a third in the targqiya conveys the sense 
of uplifting in a more stable way than by the irregular intervals between ghammazat 
in modes of the same family. These facts remind us that the effective employment of 
the tarqiya is based on two interacting elements: the accurate knowledge of ghammaz 
that has come down to the singers without being theoretically articulated, and the 
strict conformity of the melodic structure of tawdshih to the rules of ghammaz usage. 
It is not unreasonable then to infer that the targiya as a modulation form might have 
developed along with the strict use of the ghammdadz in the opening section for 
tawdshih. Yet we have no historical record of when the targiya began to be used. In 
fact munshidiin employ ghammaczat in the tarqiya process with skill, while they are 
not particularly conscious of the ghammaz as a structural phenomenon and only 
reproduce what they learned from the older generation, for their employment of the 
tarqiya is empirical rather than theoretical. Nevertheless their unbending adherence 
to tradition has served to preserve what we could call the usage of ‘ghammaz in 
dErlanger’s interpretation. 


Conclusion 


It is now obvious that the analysis of d’Erlanger was based on Aleppine maqam 
practice, to which ‘Ali al-Darwish belonged. Despite some differences of detail, the 
principal idea about the ghammaz in the opening section is still valid in the maqam 
practice of Aleppo today. In d’Erlanger’s interpretation and Aleppine practice, what 
can be called the ghammadz is a note of emphasis within the ambitus used in the 
opening section, being also the first note of a tetrachord for the maqam in use, and 
there is only one ghammaz for each mode. This one-to-one correspondence allows us 
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to sense an aural logic in the maqam classification of Aleppo. The position of the 
ghammaz as a note of emphasis and a centre of gravity determines the mood and 
character of the maqam in use. This is why the ghammaz, with its power of influence 
over neighbouring notes, is emphatically used in the opening section as well as in the 
transitory phase of modulation, since it works as a maqam marker to establish the 
modal feeling peculiar to the maqdm in use. These characteristics also serve as a 
framework for identifying subtle differences between seemingly similar maqdmadt. 
Although the analysis here has followed d’Erlanger’s emphasis on the opening 
section, if the melody becomes longer than that of a short tawshih the ghammaz 
continues to play an important role in melodic development, helping listeners to 
sense the modal feeling of the maqam. 

A few further points should be made. Firstly, the notion of ghammadz has something 
to do not only with the distinction between seemingly similar modes but with the 
names of some maqamat. The Arabic names of the pitches C, G, A and d are rast, nawa, 
husayni and muhayyar, respectively, which coincide with the names of the ghammazat 
for these maqdmat. There are also other maqdadmat whose names are pitch names, 
carrying their ghammdaczat on the pitches in question. We could therefore assume that 
although there are many different origins for the names of maqdmdt, those who 
classified these maqamat identified them by their ghammazat. In other words, 
musicians who lived before ‘Ali al-Darwish recognised the existence of the note that 
we have been calling the ghammaz. 

Secondly, the first note of a tetrachord—what d’Erlanger called the markaz—is 
considered to be a note of emphasis and attraction, but in practice such a note can 
appear at either end of a tetrachord. If we look at the tetrachordal structure for 
‘Ushshaq Turki and Bayati or for Husayni and Muhayyar, the ghammazat, or notes of 
emphasis, are found at opposite ends of the same tetrachord (see Figure 2). In this 
context, for example, if we considered that the ghammaz G for Baydati belonged not to 
the nahdwand tetrachord but to the baydati tetrachord, it would be more logical and 
less problematic for understanding, as the melodic weight is on the baydati tetrachord; 
but this interpretation calls for further analysis. 

Although al-Darwish taught for several years at the Institute of Oriental Music, this 
concept of ghammdaz never took root in Cairo. In the midst of modernisation in 
society the lack of a concrete concept as well as repertoire to guide them empirically 
resulted in the loss of subtle distinctions between seemingly similar modes that share 
almost the same scale such as ‘Ushshaq Turki, Bayati, Husayni and Muhayyar. 

In Aleppo, on the other hand, the chain of transmission in musical practice has never 
been interrupted, and the repertoire from the past still remains in use. Leading singers 
share the consensus on each mode’s ghammaz as they have grown up in a musical 
milieu that provides them with typical examples, although they are not necessarily 
aware of the concept itself in an analytical way. For understanding the maqam, they 
have drawn on collective memory shaped by the body of the existing repertoire along 
with the knowledge of maqdmdt accumulated among themselves. Dalal said that the 
previous generation, and probably his generation likewise, acquired their knowledge of 
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maqamat through the repertoire by asking themselves, for example, why the generation 
before them called something Husayni, Muhayyar and so forth. It is as if they 
‘ijtahadiv,’! or in other words judged or interpreted the rules of maqamatin accordance 
with a vast number of precedents or inherited melodies. 

The repertoire at hand, possessing the basic and essential features for maqam 
music, plays a significant role in educating lay singers, particularly young beginners. 
The body of melodies inherited from the past provides them with a much-needed 
foundation and becomes inscribed in their memories without difficulty, because 
short melodies of tawashih use fairly stereotypical sequences of notes especially in the 
opening section. When tawdshih become too simple and plain, then muwashshahdat 
present them with a wider variety of melodies in the opening section as well as more 
types of patterning in melodic development. This method of learning takes some 
time, yet it is nonetheless systematic in that novices start with typical and basic 
melodies at the beginning and then move on to more complex and refined patterns in 
the following phase. In this way, they familiarise themselves with the fundamental 
elements of maqam music, organise them empirically with the help of the master, and 
then hopefully create something new. Racy argues that ‘the improviser appeals to his 
or her listeners in two closely related ways’: firstly in ‘the artful use of familiar modal 
material’, and secondly with ‘components that are novel as well as aesthetically fitting’ 
(2003, 94-5). Performers should know the familiar, which gives them the sense of 
what is aesthetically fitting, if they want to create the novel. In other words, without 
the knowledge of what is familiar, they would never know what is new and novel. The 
old way of learning in Aleppo has functioned well up to the present time in making 
the beginner learn ‘the familiar’ with ghammdaz-oriented practice, which is the basis 
for Aleppine maqam music. 


Notes 


[1] In this article, the Mashriq is considered to include Palestine, Lebanon, Syria, part of Iraq, 
and Egypt. However, the exact definition of the Mashriq depends on the historical and 
geographical context in which it is being discussed, as Racy has observed (2003, 7). 

[2] The concept of ‘dominant’ in Arab music does not exactly correspond to that of Western 

tonal music (d’Erlanger 1949, 105-6; Kitab 1933, 134; S. Marcus 1989a, 538-52), and also 

differs between Aleppo and Cairo in terms of its interpretation, as discussed in this article. 

[3] Although the term ‘tetrachord’, strictly speaking, refers to a set of four notes, I follow the 
general practice in studies of maqam theory by using it to include trichords and pentachords 
as well. The tetrachordal structure of a mode in Aleppo is basically the same as that in Cairo; 
where they differ, a note will be made of the fact. 

[4] In Arab music theory, the basic idea of a tetrachord is an ascending sequence of notes, so ‘the 
note which starts the second tetrachord of the scale’ is the lowest note of the second 
tetrachord. The phrase ‘the first note of a tetrachord’ used in this article is likewise the lowest 
note of the tetrachord. 

[5] Many maqamat have D or C as garar and most of these maqamat have G as ghammaz, which 
starts the second tetrachord of the scale. These cases follow the Cairene definition of 
ghammaz, while in Aleppo there are some other cases that do not follow it, some of which 
are discussed in this article. 


14] 


[15] 


[16] 


[17] 


18] 


19] 


20] 
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Bin Dhurayl (1969, 14), who is cited by Marcus, made a factual error in this matter, which 
seems to have led Marcus to misinterpret al-Darwish’s educational background (S. Marcus 
1989a, 709). For some details about Turkish makam practice, see Signell (2002, 47-58). 

In the following discussion, an Arabic term beginning with a capital letter indicates the name 
of a maqam. 

The Arab historian Albert Hourani reminds readers of his book on Arab history that the 
image of Egypt as a leader of the Arab world has been a recent construct, developing chiefly 
since the rise of President Nasser (1917-70) (Hourani 1990, 406). 

A qadd is a short song with a secular quasi-colloquial text. Some qudiid share the same 
melodies with tawdshih, and the terms qadd and tawshih are sometimes used interchange- 
ably. 

For more details about the Aleppine dhikr, refer to Shannon (2006, 106-29) and Pinto (2000, 
197-248). 

See the discography attached at the end of this article. 

Taqsim, a piece of instrumental improvisation usually lasting a few minutes, used to be 
performed in a suite form called wasla as a kind of intermezzo between vocal performances. 
Note that nearly one-half of the maqamat in these two lists are not found in use now. Some 
have an Ottoman origin, some seem to be modern constructs, and some just became 
obsolete. 

In this paragraph, I only discuss the influence of Ottoman music in Aleppo, but the same 
discussion can be made to some degree with regard to Cairo from a historical perspective. 
Owen Wright argues that in the nineteenth century the Ottoman and Arab musical 
traditions were more symbiotic in Cairo (Wright 2000, 427-8). This view gains support from 
the fact that the Western staff notation system in the Ottoman/Turkish style was still in use in 
the 1930s (Kitab 1933, m195—247) and from some other comments in the Congress report. 
From a geographical and historical point of view, in a poly-ethnic region we often find a 
musical milieu in which different ethnic and religious groups are symbiotic and mutually 
influential, as Jean-Claude Chabrier (2007) points out with regard to Mesopotamia and its 
neighbouring areas. 

The Oriental Music Club was a musical society that later became the Institute of Oriental 
Music under the patronage of King Fu’ad I (Kitab 1933, 19). 

Zawiya Hilaliyya was established at the beginning of the eighteenth century by Muhammad 
Hilal Ram Hamdani. One of his disciples, Aba Bakr ibn Ahmad al-Hilali, took over the lodge 
after his death, and since then the al-Hilali family has been guiding its followers (Zarcone 
2000, 445-7). It was among the most popular Sufi lodges for Islamic endowments (wagqf) in 
the nineteenth century (Roded 1990, 34). 

Bashank’s formal name is al-Hajj Mustafa ibn al-Shaykh Abi Bakr al-Hariri al-Rifa‘. 
“‘Bashank’ is a nickname, meaning a mule at the front of a caravan (al-Asadi 1981, 161), and 
it was probably named after his excellent ability as a leading singer (al-Jundi 1954, 317). 
‘Aqil was a contemporary of the Aleppine historian Kamil al-Ghazzi (1853-1933), who 
acquainted himself with ‘Aqil and other singers and musicians of the day (al-Ghazzi 1925, 
469). 

Dalal’s mentor was Bakri al-Kurdi (1909-78), a famous munshid and composer of the 
traditional repertoire. Nadim al-Darwish also taught him at the State Conservatoire of 
Aleppo, which opened in 1963. Although the Conservatoire did not then accept pupils whose 
age was over 13 years, an exception was made for Dalal at the age of 16 years in recognition 
of his talent (Dalal, personal communication 2007). 

The main text has 443 pages including the list of d’Erlanger, and a supplement of about 250 
pages showing other musical examples is attached in the middle of the book with its own 
page numbering. 
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[22] Arab music has Arabic names of traditional origin for pitches, such as dika for D and sika 
for E%. In the congress report, the list by d’Erlanger employs this style of traditional pitch- 
name notation rather than Western staff notation for the description of the scale. 

[23] These ‘sections’ are based on the tetrachordal structure. 

[24] This is an expression related to Islamic Law. The noun jjtihdd is derived from the verb 
ijtahada and means ‘the thorough exertion of the jurist’s mental faculty in finding a solution 
for a case of law (Esposito 1995, 178); or to put it more simply, ‘to interpret or judge with 
intelligence’. 

[25] Basically Rast on C has C as ghammaz, so if transposed to G, its ghammaz is G, as is the case 
here, while Rast Kabir on C has G as ghammaz (see Table 1). Today both modes are usually 
called Rast, and the note C in the former case is not recognised as ghammaz in the Cairene 
interpretation. 

[26] “The same scale’ means here that the scale in use is the same as Baydti except that the sixth 
note can be either B+ or Bb. See S. Marcus (1989a, 640) on how his Cairene informants do 
not distinguish between these maqdmat and some others. 

[27] The tetrachordal structure of Husayni in Cairo is considered to be the same as that of Bayati 
with the sixth note B+ instead of Bb (S. Marcus 2002, 40). As for the scale of Husayni, we are 
often told that the ascending scale uses B+ and the descending one uses B). But, as seen in 
Figure 3b, it is not simply a matter of ascending or descending but the gravity of the note of 
emphasis that produces a pulling effect over the notes around it. This is why the note B in the 
fifth beat in Figure 3b is not B+ but Bb. 

[28] Most of the melodies in Nawa in ‘al-Qudid al-Diniyya’ in fact have G as ghammaz and qarar 
(tonic) at the same time. 

[29] Arabic poetic metre shares the rhythmic features that Gerichi Tsuge explains with regard to 
Persian poetry (Tsuge 1970, 206-8). Basically it consists of long and short syllables whose 
ratio in duration is roughly 2:1. The rhythm of muwashshah melodies also shows this 
metrical feature to some extent, as discussed with regard to the beste form of classical Turkish 
music (Bektas 2005, 6-7). 

[30] The example was recorded at the Zawiya of Anmad Habbish in February 2005. 

[31] See note 24. This is the verb for the noun ‘ijtihdd’ in the third-person plural form. 
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